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INTRODUCTION. 



f Speech was bestowed upon man as a medium 
of communicating thought ; and the proper exer- 
cise of this faculty should be regarded by all in 
civilized life, as of the highest importance. We 
propose in this work, to demonstrate the refine- 
ment of conversation, to offer rules for its right 
use, and to treat of certain particulars relative to 
practice, an ignorance of which frequently places 
the sensible man on a level with the simpleton. 
In short, to indicate, as clearly as possible, the 
means of appearing to advantage in the private 
circle,! in public interviews, and in every situation 
in which an individual may be placed. Such has 
been our aim and design. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 
Upon the Use and Influence pf Conversation, 



} Conversation has been defined in various 
ways by moralists, and those who attempt to 
define even that which is undefinable. Points 
have been sharpened, antitheses rounded off^ 
phrases re-refined, in order that a precise notion 
jnay be given, as concisely as possible, of this 
communication of thought by words. We have 
sought in vain for a satisfactory definition; we 
have sought in vain for a code of regulations, 
adapted to instruct in the exercise of this strangely 
neglected branch of human influence. Such may 
exist in the Chinese language, or in some dialect 
of Hindostan, but we are ignorant of any Euro- 
pean authority to which reference can be made 
as a guide to the art of Conversation. 



VUl CONSIDERATIONS, ETC. 

It may be necessary lo observe, in the first 
place, that talking is not conversing; although 
the words are, by many, considered as synon- 
ymous. We trust to be enabled to throw 
some light upon this point, in the course of our 
work, and to make perceptible the difference 
which exists between one who convei:ses, and one 
who merely talks. It must be confessed that 
the distinction, if superficially regarded, is not 
very decided ; yet, that it is obvious, and of im- 
mense importance in practical life, no ^man of the 
World ' will pretend to deny. 

Let us illustrate our meaning : A person has 
an interest to promote, in the successful progress 
of which, his future happiness or temporary com- 
fort depends. It is necessary, perhaps, to make 
personal application to a man of rank or influ- 
ence. Previous to a final interview with this 
individual, many subordinates, we will suppose, 
must be seen and spoken with. The familiar, 
careless, common-place expressions, or tcdking, 
adapted to them, is not precisely of the same 
character with the conversation to be carried on, 
when in the presence of the one whose favor is 
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to be gained. A judicious selection of phrases, 
a regard to the impressions of sound upon the 
sense, a measured and guarded attention to rales, 
— in short, the art of conversing^ — is an impor- 
tant qualification then; the scene has changed, 
and the speech should change also. 

Conversation is, so to speak, the common 
mother of the various modes of speech, and seems 
to embrace all under one general denomination. 
The intelligent reader will perceive the shades of 
distinction. Being the grand social bond, con- 
versation is a delight to, as well as a necessity for 
all. Remove it from society, and society no long- 
er exists./ The rough brutality of a selfish in- 
stinct is in shocking contrast with the fascinating 
charms of a refined existence. Solitude may 
have its pleasures to the misanthropic, for mis- 
anthropy is a disease ; but man is a social being, 
deriving his greatest happiness from an inter- 
change of thought ; and, in proportion as that 
interchange is conducted with grace and propriety, 
in the same ratio is the blessing of speech appre- 
ciated. It rules the destiny of the state and of 
the individual ; from diplomacy, which is the art 
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of conversing well upon political questions, down 
to daily mercantile transactions, its influence 
is felt, — its empire acknowledged. To it be- 
longs the almost exclusive monopoly of the 
world's favors. In the private circle, amid its 
endearing domestic relations, great is its power ; 
much, very much depends upon the due regula- 
tion, — the proper discipline of this glorious gift. 
It is not to be denied that a man may be un- 
refined in .speech, D(iay be too ignorant or too 
timid to converse well, and yet possess much 
personal merit. But the world, unhappily, judges 
only by appearances ; and if it had the power, 
would not have the time or patience to investi- 
gate beneath the surface; it is invariably dis- 
posed to consider as stupid, him who is silent, or, 
who, unacquainted with the ceremonies of society, 
cannot attract attention to himself by the witty 
repartee, the just reflection, or the appropriate 
observation. 

The objection might here be advanced, that 
wit, good sense, and tact cannot be acquired, and, 
that a stupid person will remain stupid in spite of 
all the theories ever broached ; but, if the knowl- 
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edge of listening well, of asking little, and of 
taking advantage of expedients is acquired, it will 
be sufficient to free one from the imputation of 
stupidity. When that charge against a man 
issues from the lips of those who direct ' parlor 
opinion,' it clings like the leprosy. Vainly will 
then be shown certificates of capacity ; vainly will 
attestations of profound knowledge be made, and 
appeals from this severe decree to a more equita- 
ble and competent tribunal. Thef judgment 
once pronounced, even though false, is irreversible, 
and the excommunication lasts through life. 
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THE STUDY OF THE PHYSIOGNOMY. 

. Bbeore beginning to converse vwith any 
person, endeavor first to understand the mute 
language of the features, for physiognomy is 
most generally the expression of the character 
and sentiments of the individual. 

If you observe an air of sadness upon the 
countenance, do not accost the person with a 
merry tone, or with words of gayety. On the 
contrary, should you perceive a look of cheer- 
fulness and good humor, be careful not to 
sadden it by a serious and melancholy address. 
Observe upon the countenance of your in- 
terlocutor the effect of your words ; endeavor 
to read his thoughts ; and let your eyes be 
constantly directed upon him, and guide you 
in ascertaining to what extent you may expa- 
2 
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tiate without fatiguing, and what expressions 
you may make use of without displeasing. If 
he should have the impoliteness to interrupt 
you by a forced cough, by looking from side to 
side, or by addressing a third person, you may 
conclude that you have said enough. 

Be concise and measured in your remarks 
to those of a serious temperament ; abundant 
in words, but without prolixity to the gay and 
light-hearted ; and never be guilty of the 
great indiscretion of loud and boisterous 
speech before any one.* 

" In order to know people's real sentiments,'* 
says Chesterfield, " I trust more to my eyes 
than to my ears ; for they can say whatever 
they have a mind that I should hear ; but they 
can seldom help looking what they have no in- 
tention that I should know." 

The study of the system of Gall as well as 
Lavater might furnish one with valuable hints. 
The admission of all the doctrines of either, 
however, would be dangerous, as you might 
sometimes be led to suspect a perfectly honest 
man to be a rogue, and fancy that you per- 
ceived every good quality on the cranium of a 
man who might steal your watch or pocket- 
handkerchief. 
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POLITENESS. 

PouTENESS is a social passport all over the 
world, and good society is the best school in 
which it is to be learned. 

Neither talent, wit, nor genius cm conceal 
the positive deformity of impoliteness. 

Politeness demands that you look at the face 
of one who may be addressing you. Turning 
the eyes upward and downward, to the right 
and to the left, indicates a distraction or an in- 
attention which is anything but complimentary 
to the speaker. Occasionally, it is true, a 
stupid fellow will be met with, whose tone is 
tiresomely monotonous, and whose remarks 
seem* interminable. You must patiently en- 
dure this infliction. It is one of the accidents 
of social life. Neither he nor a third person 
should have any reason to suppose that you 
aire in pain. 

If you have an answer to make to the per- 
son addressing you, and are anxious for him to 
conclude, do not manifest such impatience by 
twisting yourself about, standing upon one 
foot, frowning, convulsively moving the facial 
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muscles, or the limbs ; but listen quietly to all 
that is said, and allow the speaker his own 
time. It is extremely uncivil to interrupt in 
the midst of a sentence, however long it may 
be. The art of listening well is as desirable 
an accomplishment as that of speakmg well. 
There are some who have such an inordinate 
fondness for the sound of their own voices, 
that, if compelled to listen to others, they ap- 
pear asrif galvanized ; thrusting out their arms 
at full length, and performing sundry other 
gymnastic movements, which would absolutely 
astonish the more calm and polite, though 
"untutored Indian." 

A discussion may be sustained with polite- 
ness, and still there may be no necessity for 
an. expressed change of opinion, or an appear- 
ance of being convinced by your opponent's 
arguments. Every slight inaccuracy of -state- 
ment which you may notice, need not be men- 
tioned. 

Words of trivial import, of double significar 
tion, popular phrases originating from the 
theatre or circus, which give such extraordina- 
ry delight to thiit uninteresting class termed 
" rowdies," are not adnussible in refined con- 
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versation. In fact, "vulgarisms" of every 
description should be carefully avoided. 

Politeness must not be confounded with flat- 
tery or servility ; neither is it inconsistent witii 
perfect frankness and independence. 



GESTURE. 

The hands may be made to assist the ex- 
pression of thought, and should never in speak- 
ing be thrust under the vest, or into the pockets. 

Measured and formal movements of the 
hands, flourishing and " sledge-hammer" mo- 
tions, are altogether out of place in conversa- 
tion. The left hand, usually condemned to 
repose, may act advantageously with the right 
in public speaking, when an impressive sen- 
tence is to be pronounced ; but in conversation, 
it should be retained in an easy, natural po- 
sition. 

Neither the hands nor the garments of the 
person addressed should be touched. Button- 
ing or unbuttoning one's own coat or that of 
2* • 
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the person spoken to, pulling down the vest, 
adjusting the cravat, &c., are awkward and 
disagreeable movements, and should never be 
resorted to, out of the tailor's shop, or one's 
own dressing room. 

If an acquaintance is unexpectedly encoun- 
tered, or if, in quiet conversation, a satisfactory 
remark is made by one with whom you are 
speaking, never strike him upon the shoulder— 
or any where else. You might seriously dis- 
turb his equilibrium. The hands ought not to 
be used as offensive or defensive weapons, in 
conversation. 

Neither should a person's head be dragged 
down by the collar of his coat, in order that 
your mouth may be applied to his ear, as to a 
speaking-trumpet. If he is unfortunately deaf, 
he would more easily understand, were he able 
to see the movement of your lips ; and if he 
should not be particularly " hard of hearing," 
such rough treatment would be very insulting. 
Under no circumstances does a man choose to 
have an infirmity conspicuously exhibited. A 
person yelling into the ear of another seldom 
looks remarkably interesting ; — having more 
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fhe appearance of a cannibal in the act of de- 
vouring human flesh, than an orderly Christian. 
The fingers should never be used to point at 
any one whom you may be speaking of to an- 
other. Politeness imperatively requires a less 
ostensible mode of designation. The eye Trill 
be sufficient. 



MEMORt. 

Memory is the storehouse of the mind, re- 
quiring frequent replenishing ; its power in- 
creases by exercise, and attentive reading is, 
for this purpose, the most appropriate practice. 
The man who has no memory is like a lamp 
without oil. 

When the ima^ation can no longer furnish 
subjects of conversation, memory can then 
supply the material, imtU the former resumes 
its office. In society one should always have 
something to say. 

The memory should be exercised in bringing 
before the mind anything we may have previ- 
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ously known reispecting the peculiar calling of 
those individuals with whom we are about to 
converse. If they are authors, the title and 
character of their works ought not to be for- 
gotten; if they are legal gentlemen, some 
acquaintance with their pleadiags would be an 
essential advantage; and whatever may be 
their occupation or profession, it is important 
l^at it should be remembered. Forgetfulness 
in this respect might be productive of many 
erroneous and unpleasant remafks. 

None are more welcome in society than those 
who are able to recall to memory, at appropriate 
seasons, short and pertinent anecdotes, which 
combine amusement with instruction. They 
should be new as well as interesting, and must 
be related, however humorous they may be, 
without laughing; also, without pretension or 
promises, for your hearers might be then in- 
duced to expect more than you could offer. 
It would be far better that they should volun- 
tarily acknowledge the wit and interest, than 
that such acknowledgement should be forced 
from them. 
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READING. 

It will be necessary to repair, by reading, 
the daily losses made in the world by conver- 
sation, and to select those writings alone which 
may be made the most available. 

Nearly all of the novels and romances, par* 
ticularly those laid upon the shelf, are unsuita- 
ble for perusal) serving only to encumber the 
mind ; but an acquaintance with those which 
are, for the time, feshionable, with some knowl" 
edge of the author, and of his literary exist- 
ence, would not be useless; 

Information contained in the daily journals, 
although in many cases of but little substantial 
value, is of general interest, and should not be 
neglected ; and particular attention ought to 
be paid to the records of marriages and deaths, 
as ignorance on those subjects has frequently 
led to awkward and unhappy errors. 

Historical memoirs, biographies of people 
eminent for moral, intellectual or religious 
worth, and particulars relative to men holding 
public offices, their names, titles, &c., as con- 
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tained in national Almanacs, will be of utility 
to all. In short, every fact should be learned 
which has immediate reference to the existing 
state of society. 

An indiscriminate perusal of the cheap pub- 
lications which issue in such numbers from the 
press, containing more falsehood than truth, 
and more fancy than reality, will only make a 
lumber-room of the i:eader's mind, from which 
he can extract nothing without confusion to 
himself and amioyance to others. 
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MODESTY. 

'' If jou are not naturally a modest man^ by 
all means endeavor to appear so. 

Modesty, which is never disagreeable, con- 
sists not only in the employment of humble 
and polite expressions, but in the looks, the 
walk, the gestures, and the sound of the voice, 
which should be in adaptation to the sense of 
the words ; for there is nothing more inappro- 
priate and more ridiculous than an act of hu- 
mility or of contrition made with the boisterous 
accent of anger, or the haughty bearing of 
self-conceit. 

Modesty, or that which has the appearance 
of it, is a speculation upon the vanity of oth- 
ers. 

Do not speak well of yourself, if you desire 
to be spoken well of by others. > • 

Avoid speaking of yourself in any manner ; 
for if you praise yourself, you will be suspect- 
ed of deception ; and if you depreciate your- 
self, you cannot be surprised if depreciated by 
others. 
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If you are desirous of indulging in a jest, 
and are apprehensive that the trial may be un- 
successful, modestly refer to it as one which 
is not ori^al. You may thus save yourself 
from much mortification. ( 

Avoid positive assertions, and make fr'e- 
quent use of such phrases as the following, 
— " It seems to me that " — "I think that, 
unless I am mistaken " — " Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that " — " Permit me to make 
an objection," &c. &c. If you should not 
happen to convince those who hear you, you 
will not., at all events, offend them. This un- 
assuming mode of expressing one's self is of 
great weight in conversation. 
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ATTENTION. 

V The obligation to listen is one of the funda- 
mental laws of the social code. 

The art. of listening well is often preferable 
to that of speaking well. The chief reason 
why such a small number are met with, who 
are truly agreeable, is, that nearly all think 
more of what they have to say, than of listen- 
ing to what is said. Many listeners, other- 
wise polite, appear to have great difficulty in 
restraining their impatience to return to what 
they themselves were saying ; forgetting that 
indulgence in the gratii&cation of one's self, is 
but a poor way of gratifying others ; and that to 
hear attentively and answer concisely is one of 
the most .important points in conversation. 

Inattention is at all times more or less im- 
polite, and under certain circumstances really 
outrageous. It is vei^ difficult not to be guil- 
ty of this offence occasionally, when with those 
who talk foolishly ; but if you bring this suffer- 
ing upon yourself, since such interviews are 

3 
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almost always avoidable, you are bound to en- 
dure it patiently. 

To consider silent immobility as attention, 
is an erroneous "nterpretation of tiie law of po- 
liteness. You must prove that you have not 
only eyes but ears ; and a monosyllable of ap- 
probation or interest ought, at times, to be ut- 
tered, in order to satisfy the speaker that you 
hear and xmderstand all that is said. . Your 
interlocutor requires some sign of life, to.be 
satisfied that he is not throyring away words 
upon an unanimated figure. 

It is in no instance allowable to appear ab- 
sent-minded, except when the person with 
whom you are speaking makes some flattering 
allusion to an action, work or expression, of 
your own. In such cases only, apparent in- 
attention shows to some advantage. 
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CONVERSATION IN A DRAWING-ROOM. 

A drawing-room is to be regarded as a stage 
upon which parts are performed before a pub- 
lic, that applauds or hisses, according to the 
merits of the actor. It is necessary to watch 
one's self aA well as others, and to maintain a 
deportment and language adapted to the lo- 
cality. 

In the room of the merchant, where are 
present men of business, bankers, speculators, 
&c., the careless abandonment of manner which 
exists unnoticed there, would be decidedly out 
of place in the private drawing-room. The 
former may be a suitable place for the young 
aspirant to frequent,' who has a certain timidi- 
ty to overcome ; but the abrupt, unsubdued 
tone so apt to be acquired there, should not 
be carried into the parlor. Ladies are more 
exacting, as to the due fulfilment of social obli- 
gations, and our attention must be, in their 
own precincts, immediately directed to them. 
Men are more accommodating, and would ob- 
serve with greater indulgence that " brusque- 
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rie " of tone and manner which is so improper 
and offensive in the presence, of the other sex. 

When a drawing-room is entered .in which 
many are assembled, a slight inclination of the 
head may be made to the party in general, 
but the first word uttered should be to the 
master or mistress of the house. When this 
duty is performed, the circle may be approach- 
ed, and the first chance offered for entering 
into conyersation should be unhesitatingly im- 
proved. 

If the master and mistress should both 
chance to be absent, the Situation of the visitor 
is rather an embarrassing one, and requires 
much assurance. The best part to take in 
such a dilemma is to appear perfectly at home, 
beginning to converse at once with some one, 
no matter with whom ; accost, question, ginswer, 
right and left, as frequently as possible ; and 
it is probable that, in a short time, you will 
have made many acquaintances, in a party 
of strangers, whose cold, forbidding exteriors 
presaged, at first, nothing but mortification 
and disappointment. 

It is exceedmgly ffl-bred, though not uncom^ 
mon, to whisper in company. There is no ab- 
solute need of saying to one what you would 
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be unwilling others should hear. If you have 
private business with any person, wait until 
you can see him alone. 

Never speak in any language not under- 
stood by the company. It is equally as im- 
proper as whispering. Avoid also the intro- 
ducing of phrases from the French, Italian, 
&c. It sounds pedantic, and your own lan- 
guage is sufficiently copious for the proper ex- 
pression of all your thoughts. 

Do not wait for an introduction, before ad- 
dressing a person in a party to which you are 
invited. All present are presumed to be on 
an equality, and suitable acquaintances for 
each other. 

When you leave a room, make your exit si- 
lently. You have no right to disturb the con- 
versation by informing the • company that you 
are going. It implies also too high an esti- 
mate of your own importance. 

It would seem almost needless to caution 
against the most scandalous practice of whis- 
tling in a room when others are present. It 
is the grossest impropriety an educated man 
can be guilty of, and yet it is not unfrequent- 
ly practised in our country. In Europe, it is 
almost exclusively confined to stable boys. 
3^ 
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CONDITION. 

An essential adyantage before entering a 
drawing-room where a party is to assemble, 
consists in acquiring a knowledge, by some 
meanSy of the condition of those with whom 
you are about to meet.. If you have had no 
opportunity of gaining this information previ- 
ously, and anticipate finding yourself in an 
embarrassing situation, with regard to ^ving 
appropriate answers or making the necessary 
advances, hesitate not to interrogate discreeir 
ly your nearest companion. 

Do not speak to a physician of diseases or 
of the sick, and particularly avoid everything 
which has the air of a consultation; neverthe- 
less, give him no reason for supposing that 
you are unacquainted with his professional rep- 
utation, if he has any. Converse with him 
upon politics, literature, the fine arts, or upon 
any subject but that of medicine. 

If you speak with poets or authors of any 

-kind, you may expatiate upon their works as 

extensively as you are able ; eulogize, if you 

can conscientiously, the elegance of their style, 
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the justness of their conclusions, aaid so on. 
They will be iiafinitely delighted with your 
good taste and discernment. 

Do not forget that judicial persons like to 
speak of their causes, their studies, and juris- 
prudence in general. Attomies, counsellors 
and judges never quit their robes; and a 
notary, at whatever time and place, is still a 
notary. Thus, with this class, you can boldly 
venture upon, questions of law and justice^ 
You are sure to be heard with pleasure. 

In conversing with merchants or bankers, 
profess the highest esteem for commerce, and 
enlarge upon its inestimable benefits. It is a 
common topic of union and interest, and cannot 
fail to be an agreeable one. 

Listen willingly to the somewhat pedantic 
language of the student who has just .escaped 
from the walls of a college. Let him talk free- 
ly, if he likes, upon the Eclogues of Virgil, or 
the Iambics of Horace. Allowed to speak un- 
interruptedly upon his late studies, he will be 
led to think well of his acquirements, and be 
pleased accordingly. 

By thus familiariadng yourself with, and fa- 
voring each one's peculiar current of thought, 
you may become agreeable and welcome in so- 
ciety. 
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CONVERSATION WITH WOMEN. 

.' If you are desirous of pleasing a young wo- 
man, whether she is pretty or otherwise, al- 
ways endeavor to appear interested in her 
conversation, however stupid it may be. You 
need not directly say that she is pretty. If she 
is pretty, she already knows it ; if she is not, 
you are flattering her. A true gentleman nev- 
er Tesorts to a falsehood, even to please a lady. 

Compliment with delicacy, whenever a good 
opportunity ofiers. 

listen to and answer the questions of an 
aged or a homely woman, with as much devot- 
ed attention as you pay to those of youth and 
beauty ; and, if possible, display more interest 
in the former. 

Speak to the betrothed of the talents or good 
character of her intended husband; to the 
wife, of the virtues of her spouse ; to the 
mother, of the grace and beauty of her chil- 
dren. 

With a devotee, venture no opinions oppo- 
site to her peculiar mode of belief; and avoid 
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introducing grave theolo^cal questions. You 
cannot, with any degree of grace, discuss such 
matters with women. Listen respectfully and 
attentively to her views, and express no doubt 
or. incredulity. 

With old spinsters, who usually have some 
particular preference for plants or animals -— 
some " pet "upon which their attachment cen- 
tres-represent yourself as highly gratified 
with the society of all who love the mute and 
helpless objects of creation. 

Never pay much attention to one woman, to 
the neglect of another. Personal inattention 
they seldom overlook. 

Women generally are not fond of long phra- 
ses, and rarely employ great words. Be sim- 
ple and concise with them, without circumlo- 
cution or evasion, and address them with a 
smile upon your countenance. 

Finally, be refined in your expressions, sub- 
dued and gentle in tone, modest and respect- 
ful in manners. Women have a much more 
dehcate perception than men, and attention to 
the proprieties of conversation with them must 
be strict and untiring. Daily coipmunication 
with gifted and dehcate women, will soon con- 
vert the greatest booby into a gentleman. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH MEN. 

Speak to old men of the past ; to the mid- 
dle-aged of the present ; and to young men of 
the future. 

Seek the conversation of intelligent men'; 
politely avoid that of the foolish ; and hear 
wilii patience and indulgence that of the 
ignorant. 

* As men of every description are to be met 
with in society, tolerance is a virtue of the 
first necessity. 

Kyou find yourself in the presence of a man 
of superior intelligence, enliven the conversa- 
tion with adroit commendations, to engage his 
interest and prolong the interview. 

Endeavor, above all, to speak, not of what 
you yourself know, but of that with which 
your interlocutor is well acquainted ; as our 
aim should be, not so much to attract attention 
to ourself, as to gratify another's self love, by 
affording him every opportunity of being 
pleased with himself. ' ^ - 

If you have the misfortune to be in the 
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company of a foolish person, and cannot with 
decency decline conversing, recollect the 
French adage '' Folly conies as naturally from 
a fool as bitter fruit from the wild tree ; " and 
be indulgent. 

With a superior, adopt a tone of " modest 
assurance," without servility ; if you speak to 
an equal, do not assume ridiculous airs of 
superiority; endeavor to appear humble even 
to an inferior ; his gratitude will then allow 
you more limit than you have a right to 
demand. 

Never speak to a man of your riches, of 
your advantages for educatiofi when young, or 
of your family's high standing and influence. 
Such information will more appropriately come 
from another. ' 
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DINNER PARTIES. 

At a dinner party, if you arrive before the 
atppointed hour, (you should neveip be late,) 
fliere will always be a chance of ascertaining 
to some extent tiie character and condition of 
those with whom you are to dine, and this 
chance should nerer be neglected. Commu- 
nicative persons may easily be distinguished 
from those who are tacijum, the deaf from 
those who are not, the gay from the sad. By 
such previous acquaintance, many irreparable 
mistakes may be avoided. 

Do not say much at the commencement of a 
dinner, at least, until the hunger of those en- 
gaged is somewhat satisfied ; or undertake to 
relate anything which may require the sus- 
tained attention of those present. Their minds 
are, for a time, under the dominion of their 
appetites. 

A quaint old writer gives the following sage 
advice. " Adjourn discourse imtil the stomach 
is full, — at which time men are more at leisure, 
and may securely venture upon table talk ; 
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the observatioix of which natural rale might 
liave saved Anaore'on's life ; who, endangering 
Idmself this way, died by the seed of a grape." 

Never speak while you have food in your 
mouth. It is both dangerous to yourself, and 
unpleasant to others. 

Do not refer to your own appetite, or speak 
of any dish you may prefer, which is not upon 
the table. 

Ask no gentleman or lady at the table to 
help you to any thing, if there are servants in 
attendance. The latter are the proper persons 
to wait upon you: 

• It is exceedingly improper to addl*ess a 
person, more especially a lady, whom you 
perceive in the act of raising a portion of food 
to the mouth. In order to answer you, they 
will be obliged to swallow hastily, at the immi- 
nent hazard of choking, or return the portion 
untasted to their plate. 

It is equally improper to talk in a familiar 
mamier with the servants, or to make any 
remark respecting them to one of the party. 
You have only to ask with civility and gentle- 
ness for what you want ; and beyond that, you 
have no business with them. 
4 
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The host should not invite any guest more 
than once, to partake of any particular dish. 
To be under the necessity of declining fre^ 
quently, when a refusal is once distinctly 
spoken, is extremely annoying. Many a 
one has suiDTered from indigestion, in conse- 
quence of yielding to the reiterated persecu- 
tions of an inconsiderate host; they, — the 
guests, — preferring to risk the consequences 
of repletion, rather than persist, with seeming 
obstinacy, in repeated refusals. 

The host should never, in helping any one, 
recommend the article offered, or shower prais- 
es upon his cook ; neither should he depreciate 
the cook, or that which the cook has served 
up, assorting that the dinner is good, or re- 
gretting that it is not good. Neither ought 
his guests to make any remark whatever upon 
the quality or quantity of the provisions. The 
mere dinner itself is not to be presumed of 
sufficient importance to be made a topic of 
conversation. 

If you shoidd be asked to drink wine with 
another, (a very foolish custom, by the way,) 
it is not necessary to utter the common phrase, 
"Tour health," —* ^* My respects to you," 
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&c. ; but bow with politeness^ and ^rink in 
silence. ' The master of the house should not 
tender this invitation to those surrounding his 
table. It is their duty to ask him. 

When the .first service is finished and re- 
moved, — " the sharp edge of appetite taken 
oflF/' — then the suitable time has arrived for 
conversation. Let it be gay and unconstrain- 
ed, as far as comports with propriety. You 
may relate anecdotes, if you know any well ; 
but recollect that the shortest are the best. 
Give your neighbors the benefit of any infor- 
mation wh^ch you may have become possessed 
of during the day, provided it is worth hear- 
ing. Sustain your part in the conversation ; 
and,- above aU things, refrain from sinking into 
a sort of sullen, apathetic lethargy, like a 
gorged boa-constrictor, casting restraint and 
frigidity upon all within your influence. 
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VISITS. 



THE AUDIENCB. 



This term, in Europe, applies to an inter* 
view "with a King, or a person of high rank 
and influence. Our republican pride tolerates 
no Buch phrase, thus understood. Still, al- 
though the theory of equality is professed here, 
and, in many instances, practised to an un- 
pleasant extreme, an equality oi feeling by no 
means exists. Human nature is, in all coun- 
tries, the same ; and individuals, high in office, 
or of superior influence in society, whose fa- 
vor and interest is to be sought, are pleased 
with a certain show of deference and respect, 
paid, if not to themselves personally, at least 
to the office or station which they hold. The 
tone and address of one who sues for a favor, 
should difier essentially from that of one de- 
manding rights as an equal. 

K the audience of an official, or of a person 
influential by any circumstances, is desired, it 
will be advisable to gain some knowledge of his 
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character, tastes and habits. Should he be of 
a grave, serious temperament, and dignified 
in deportment, a formal, precise address, with^ 
out circumlocution, digression or hesitation, is 
proper. Abrupt, broken sentences, of com- 
mon-place or frivolous terms, should be avoid- 
ed. Let your expressions be well selected and 
deliberately uttered, occasional references be- 
ing made to the arduous duties of his office. 
Compliments relative to the character which 
the official bears in the community, will seldom 
fail to exert a desirable influence in your favor. 

If you find yourself in the presence of a 
dignitary who considers amiability not incom- 
patible with the discharge of his high func- 
tions, never lose sight of the rules of polite- 
ness, nor indulge in familiarity of language. 
Avoid useless prefaces, and all tiresome super- 
fluities of phrase, entering at once upon the 
business which called you there. Testify by a 
clear, explicit exposition, that you appreciate 
the value of his time ; and say but little of 
yourself. 

A quiet, subdued tone, efiects more than the 
ungovemed, noisy accent of one over well sat- 
isfied with himself. 
4"^ 
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It should always be borne in mind, that an 
interview of this nature ought seldom to last 
longer than ten minutes ; and that it may not 
be prolonged, by hesitation or forgetfulness on 
your part, the words which you are to utter^ 
ought to be rehearsed beforehand. A stam- 
merer is apt to be regarded as stupid. 



NEW-YEAR'S DAY. 

This day, in most countries, is specially set 
apart as a time for a general interchange of 
visits among acquaintances. The custom does 
not prevail so much in New-England as else- 
where. A more appropriate period, however, 
for such a purpose, could not be selected. 

A visiting card sent to the door of the 
friend's house, and left with the servant, as is 
practised in many places, is a negative sort of 
politeness ; a heartiess form, which none but 
the heartless should practise. The reception 
of a card may be, in some cases, more agreea- 
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ble than the presence of the. person whose 
name is^ engraved upon it ; still the fashion is 
an unnecessary additicm to the ahreadj too nu- 
merous cold formalities of society ; and is a 
most miserable apology for a visit. 

When the visit is merely One of social duty, 
it is unnecessary to make use of the ordinary 
expressions, " I wish you a happy new year," 
" May you have many such," &c. The visit 
which is made, presupposes all this, and 
speeches^ compliments and embraces are su- 
perfluous, and may as well be dispensed with. 

If your visit is made to a woman, of wha<r 
ever age she may be, speak to her in the lan- 
guage of compliment. Delicately intimate to 
the old, ihat the footfall of time, which presses 
so heavily upon many, has fallen like light 
dew upon her. Tell the middle aged and the 
young that the past year has added new charms 
to their persons ; and so on, keeping within 
the limits of truth, and yet not taking your 
leave without producing an agreeable impres- 
sion, by rendering your fair companion better 
pleased with herself. 

Do not allow yourself the unpardonable fa- 
miliarity of asking a woman her age, more es- 
pecially on the first day of the year. 
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If you propose to offer a present in person, 
by all means be silent respecting its value, or 
any difficulty which you may have had in pro- 
curing it. Make no long speeches, and avrnd 
that most awkward of all scenes, — the stupid 
hesitancy which indicates that you are waiting 
to be thanked, and which lays the one .obliged 
imder the necessity of expressing gratitude^ 
Call the present, however valuable, a mere 
trifle, and converse upon some other subject 
immediately. If you offer a bouquet, pay 
some regard . to the language of the flowers 
which compose it. 

It is important to remember that, on the first 
day of the year, the minutes are counted; and, 
in prolonging your visit, you may annoy those 
who receive you, occupying the time which 
they, perhaps, wish to devote to others. 
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BUSINESS VISITS. 

Be very punctual at meetings on business, 
if you have given your promise to be present 
at a particular hour. Should you, however, 
be delayed by some imforeseen obstacle, men- 
tion it with many apologies ; thus endeavoring 
to allay any bad humor which you may justly 
have provoked. 

Never conduct business transactions in a 
light, jocose tone or manner, but remain grave 
and serious until the final arrangement. 

In business, discuss, but do not har9,ngtie. 
Avoid offending self-love, by driving headlong 
against the passions of the opposite party. 
Regard the susceptibility of those with whom 
you are dealing, and let your replies be free 
from malice or acidity. ^^ Flies are not caught 
with vinegar." 

Do not make frequent professions of good 
faith, honesty, honor, &c. By displaying a 
great anxiety to be considered honest, you will 
invariably beget distrust. The dishonest al- 
most ^wi^s strive to appear above suspicion, 
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and generally betray themselves by their over- 
eagerness to deceive. 

When you have gained your object, and 
have nothing more to desire, you can termi- 
nate the interview by a word of pleasantry. 
When disputants laugh among themselves, they 
Booa become reconciled and agreeable to each 
other. 

" There is no better test of a man's claim to 
be. considered ' a gentleman,' than a scrutiny 
of his conduct in money transactions. A man 
may possess rank and fashion, and, by an as- 
sumed frankness of character, deceive the mul- 
titude ; but the moment his purse is invaded, 
if he be not of the true caste, he will display 
the most contemptible jneanness; — he will 
take advantage of the liberal ; evade, by every 
miserable subterfuge, the claims of those he 
dares not oppress ; and unblushingly defy those 
unfortunate persons whose poverty is likely to 
prevent the due assertion of their rights. Such 
a man may possess station in society, — he 
may be an ' elegant ' — he may be a prince ! 
but if he be not honesty he is not a gefndeman*^^ 

Etiquette, or a Guide to the Usages of Society. 
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VISITS OP GALLANtRY. 

When you Lave made an appointment to 
visit a lady, carefully consult your watch, 
which should he true to a second with the 
standard time. A moment's delky may cost 
you many hours of regret. 

However exalted may be a woman's opinion 
of her own external charms, she is seldom very 
much pleased to be directly told to her face, 
that she is pretty ; for it is exceedingly em- 
barrassing to reply. Admit the fact, of course, 
she must not. To deny it, would savor of 
false modesty. A look expressive of admira- 
tion' is often of more value to a woman than 
the most flattering remarks. 

While in the presence of women, it is indec- 
orous and mmecessary to remind them of that 
which they already know, namely, the imper- 
fections of their sex. 

That which renders the society of women 
exceedingly entertaining, is the vein of lively, 
spirited trifling, which usually pervades their 
conversation, and which, if adopted among 
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men alone, becomes wearisome, or at least 
insipid. 

A foolish woman may be pleased with flat- 
tery-^ a sensible one abhors it. He who ex- 
pects to become generally agreeable by -ijiis 
contemptible sort of deception, will find him- 
self greatly mistaken. i 

Be careful not to take the lead.in conversar 
tion with women, V except in so far as may be 
necessary to encourage frcje communication on 
their part. They are fond of speaking, and 
usually speak well. If you compel them to 
listen continuaUy, you will be voted a trouble- 
some fellow, even shotild you possess a seraph's 
tongue. 

Never allow yourself to make personal re- 
flections, to the prejudice of the absent. It is 
a common practice, and sorry are we to be 
obliged to add, a most prevalent one in female 
society, to pass th^ time in discussmg the foi- 
bles of others; magnifying trivial imperfec- 
tions of manner, peculiarities of looks and 
speech, making capital of some unguarded ex- 
pression, and thereby uselessly giving rise to 
much ill-will. The tongue, is an unruly mem- 
ber, and its unrestrained exercise is the origin 
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of infinite evil. Guard it well. Do not re- 
peat in society any carping, slanderous re- 
mark about others, which you may have had 
the misfortune to hear. The world affords suf- 
ficient material for conversation, without resort 
to th^ verbal weapons of the assassin. 



TRAVELLING. 

In a stage-coach, omnibus, or any other 
public conveyance, one should consider him- 
self in a drawing-room upon wheels, and be^ 
have agreeably to the rules which politeness 
p^rescribes. The notably difference esasting 
between an ordinary drawing-room and a coach, 
for, example, is, that in the former the eyes 
must not be closed, while in the latter one may 
go to sleep, if so inclined. 

Before engaging in a general conversation, 
observe the countenances, and endeavor to 
learn the character, the nation, the business or 
the profession of your travelling companiona. 

5 
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Ascertain these facts by listening, and exer- 
cising discrimination in silence, — not by direct 
inquiries of anyone "where they came firom," 
" where they are going," " what they do when 
at home," and so on. If such information 
cannot be acquired in an indirect mamier, yon 
had better remain in ignorance. Inquisitive- 
ness as to a stranger's personal interests is 
not always agreeable, and oftentimes may be 
regarded as impertinent interference. 

The inquisitive spirit of our countrymen is 
proverbial. The following anecdote is related 
of Franklin. While travelling through New 
En^and, he found that much time was lost 
in satisfymg this curiosity respecting himself. 
Once, on arriving at an inn, fatigued and hun- 
gry, he was questioned closely by the landlord, 
and instead of answering, he desired the man 
to call the whole of his family, including the 
hostlers, into his room. When all were assem- 
bled, he thus addressed them : " My friends ! 
my name is Benjamin Franklin ; I am a prin- 
ter by profession ; my parents live in Boston ; 
I am on my way to visit them ; my residence 
is in Philadelphia ; I left that city about three 
weeks since. This is all I know of myself, 
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and all I can tell you. Now, for mercy's 
8a.ke, give my horse and myself something to 
eat, that we may continue our journey." * 

Regard attentively the person whom you 
interrogate, since it may be possible that in 
risking a question, you address some one who 
may find it very inconvenient to answer. 

If, wearied with long sUence, you wish to 
interrupt it, and are at a loss for a topic, profit 
by a jolt of the coach to " bump against" your 
neighbor, thereby affording yourself a good 
chance to apologize; to speak of badly-sus- 
pended carriages, of poor road^ &;|6 After 
this, you will naturally pass tolpll^ recitals 
of overturned coaches, of fraj^rea limbs, 
broken heads, and other conso^e^t accidents 
of which you have read or heard. Anything 
is better than an uninterrupted and gloomy 
silence among those who have the gift of 
speech. 

Should you recognize, in an omnibus or a 
rail-road car, an acquaintance who is seated in 
a distant comer, content yourself with bowing, 
and do not make yourself conspicuous by loud 
talking. K your acquaintance is a modest 
man, you torture him unnecessarily, and do 
not appear very interesting yourself. 
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Do not speak loudly of your own private 
affairs, or those of another; for a travellmg 
carriage is a puhlic place, and imprudent dis- 
course may lead to unpleasant consequences. 

Converse about the towns and villages which 
you pass through ; make inquiries relative to 
the number of inhabitants, their political impor- 
tance, &a., or relate any interesting associa- 
tions connected therewith. Opportunities are 
constantly occurring for such kmd of conver- 
sation. 

Do not hesitate to speak to the one nearest 
you, even if you have never met with hiTn 
before. He who will repulse polite advances 
on your part, or refuse to answer civil inqui- 
ries, is a brute, or an aristocratic " parvenu, 
which is pretty much ite same thing. 



» 
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STREET MEETINGS. 

If you think it proper to speak in the 
street with one whom you know well, it is also 
proper for you to understand if his business 
will probably permit him to be detained by 
you. 

It can be easily ascertained if one is in the 
humor to exchange words, by his air, his gait, 
or his manner of salutation. K he passes rap- 
idly, apparently in haste, and addresses you 
briefly with a " good morning," defer your in- 
terview, and reserve your compliments for a 
better opportunity. 

If you meet a lady, be satisfied with making 
a respectful salute.* Do not attempt to stop 

* With regard to the method of salutation, although this ia 
not immediately comiected with our subject, it may, never- 
theless, be appropriate here to add a few remarks. In Eng- 
land, it is now the custom with the fashionable not to bow 
to a lady unless she first notices you. In France, on th® 
contrary, the gentleman bows first ; and not only bows, but 
takes off his hat. We think the French fashion the most 
proper to imitate, for the following reason. A modest 
woman is always reluctant to make the first advances. She 
should receive the attentions of the gentleman in all cases. 

5* 
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her, unless you have something very important 
to communicate, and thea let y9ur relatity be 
as short as possible. The street is not a suit- 
able place for common-place conversation. It 
is very improper to detain a lady upon the 
side-walk, exposed to the jostling of dirty boys, 
and the peltings of mud from carriage*wheels. 
To turn around and walk with her is the only 
polite mode. 

If it should be necessary to address a man 
in the street with whom you are not intimately 
acquainted, terminate the interview by apolo- 
gizing for the liberty taken in detaining him. 

Do not stand with a person, or with a group 
of persons, in the centre of a walk, whatever 
may be the nature of your conversation ; but 
step aside, giving free room to the passers-by. 
Nothing is more offensive than thus selfishly to 
obstruct the way, to the great inconvenience 
of the public. 

A cold nod in return, or utter neglect from stupidity or 
absence of mind on the part of a gentleman, would be more 
keenly felt by the lady, than if the case was reversed. 
All know how hearthchiDing is the UncordiaJ manner, — the 
unretumed greeting, — when a contrary course of conduct 
is expticted. A sensitive lady, — and what lady is other- 
wise—should not be objected to this chance of repulse. 
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Never dispute in the street. Leave that to 
cab-men. If you are becoming excited, shut 
your mouth. No man ever regretted silence 
under such circumstances. A person in a 
passion is sufficiently ridiculous even in his 
own house, without exposing himself as a 
laughing-stock to the world. 

In walking upon the side-walk^ the unpleaa- 
ant collision or ludicrous dodging which some- 
times occurs, may be easily avoided if every 
individual passes to the right. 



PUBLIC PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

In whatever theatre you may be, and what- 
ever seat in it you may occupy, do Hot pre- 
tend to act as a Mentor to your next neighbor, 
in giving the names of the actors or actresses, 
male or female dancers, horses or donkeys, 
lions or tigers, which perform the principal 
parts, unless you may be directly questioned 
upon those particulars. It is gratuitous to 
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^ve such information as the printed play-bills 
afford, and which, of course, can be easily 
learned by all who are able to read. 

Do not venture upon remarks respectinjg the 
state of the drama to any one, unless you know 
bim to be interested in dramatic literature; 
and never talk upon any subject except dur- 
ing the interval between the acts. Loud 
speaking while the play is going on, distracts 
the audience, and is as indecorous as to dit 
with your hat on, or to place your feet on a 
level with your head. 

Never analyze a vaudeville, a melo-drama or 
a farce, while witnessing its performance, but 
abandon such criticism to shop-boys and door- 
keepers. 

If you hear any " double-entendre," or ex- 
pression of low humor, smile if you cannot help 
it, but do not laugh loudly. If annoyed by 
the boisterous admiration of any one near you, 
do not give vent to angry words, or appear 
disquieted. You volimtarily go to the exhibi- 
tion, kno^g that the audience cannot be 
select ; and it .is a sign of great weakness to 
be vexed by any occurrence which may not be 
particularly agreeable to you. 




■^ 
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m 

Avoid making condemnatory remarks .about 
the actors, individually or collectively, while in 
the theatre*. Ton are not the stage-director, 
and cannot alter the evening's arrangements. 
The entertainment, like a dinner, is pljpvided 
for you. Enjoy it, if you can ; if not^ you 
have the liberty of retiring. 

Applaud good acting; — not vociferously, 
but feelingly. Stage-performers labor as much 
.for your gratification as for your money ; and 
should they succeed in pleasing, ought to know 
. it. But, even if intensely delighted, you need 
not spring " bolt upright," as though you were 
shot in the heart ; or jerk yourself about, as if 
preparing to perpetrate some act of despe- 
ration. 
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CONVERSATION WITH A CREDITOR. 

The following dialogue between a debtor 
and a creditor, written by Moliere, furnishes a 
good lesson for one who finds himself in that 
most uncomfortable of all situations, the being 
dunned without the ability to pay, and who 
wishes to rid himself, in a polite manner, of, 
the inconsiderate importunities of certain per- 
sons who outrage all rules of propriety, by pre- , 
suming upon their fancied superiority over an 
unfortunate debtor. ^' Dimanche " has thrust 
himself by force into the private apartments of 
" Don Juan." 

Dan Juan. 

Ah ! Mr. Dimanche, walk in, if you please ; 
I was not prepared to. see any one this morn- 
ing, but I can never close my doors against a' 
friend. , 

Dimanche. 

Sir, my object in coming here was to de- 
mand—- . 

Don Juan^ (to his servant.) 

Quick ! hand a chair for Monsieur Dimanche. 



^ 
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Dimanche. 
]N'o ! I am very well as I ana. 

Don Juan* 
I should be pleased to have you dt down. 

Dimanche. 
. It is not necessary. I came — 

Don Juan. 
My dear sir, I do nOt like to see you stand- 
ing. 

Dimanche. 
Never mind ; I came to— - 

Don Juan. 
Come, do sit down. 

Dimanche. 
I have not time. I have only a word to say. 
I came to ask— • 

Don Juan. 
I cannot permit you, my friend, to ask any- 
thing, unless you are seated. 

Dimanche. 
Well, as you please. (Sits down.) Sir, I 
came to— • 

Don Juan. 
Excuse me for interrupting you ; but you 
are looking uncommonly well. 
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Dimanche. 
Yes, my health is good. I came, though^ 
to — 

Don Juan. 
How is that sweet creature, your wife ? 

Dimanche. 
Very well. 

Don Juan. 
And your pretty daughter ? 

DimatLche, 
Very well indeed. 

Don Juan. 
What a beautiful- little angel she is, to be 
sure ! 

Dimanche. 
You flatter her. 

Don Juan. 
Oh no ! not at all. And how is that unusu- 
ally bright boy of yours ? 

Dimanche. 
Quite well, I thank you. But, sir, I came 
to — 

Don Juan. 
You must really inform* me Something more 
about your family, for I am greatly interested 
in them. 
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Dimanche. ^ 

' 'We are much obliged to you. I — 

Don Juan. 
Is there anything I can do for them ?' 

Dinianche. 
Yes ; if you will only — ^ 

Don Juan. 
By the way, Mr. Dimanche, why can't 
you tow, without ceremony, stay and dine 
with me ? 

Dimanche. 
Thank you ; I am in a hiiny — (rising.) 

JDon Juan. 
Well, if you must go, give me your hand. 
I heg you to believe that I am anxious for an 
opportunity to serve you. . I am really grate- 
ful foi* this visit. John, hand Mr. Dimanche 
his hat, and open the door for him. Good 
morning, my dear sir. My respects, to your 
family. . (Bows him out.) 

. The translation of this scene, though not 
strictly according to the text, loses nothing of 
its applicability to the condition of a debtor 
who cannot satisfy a demand against him. We 
insert it here, not as an example to be follow- 

6 
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ed undeB other circyimBtasices, but merely to 
exhibit the conduct of a gentleman during such 
trying interviews, and to prove that suavity 
and mild language is equally as effectual as an 
angry or sullen tone, in escaping from diaar 
greeable visitors. 



THE FUND OF CONVERSATION 
• » 

A capitalist speaks of his fund in the bank, 
or Ms ten-per-cent. stock ; a real estate owner 
of his buildings ; a merchant of his establish- 
ment. Each of thes^ terms is a repi:esentar 
tive of the value of the property most estimate 
ed by the respective owners. But stocks fall ; 
houses are destroyed by fire or otherwise ; rich 
establishments may fail. Far more securely 
fortunate is the person who can say that his 
property is in the mind, liable to no fickleness 
of fortune, and available at all times. He can 
laugh to scorn the custom-house restrictions of 
every nation ; can transport his treasure north 
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or south, east or west, without expense. With 
a well-stored intellect, and a perfect knowledge 
of conversational proprieties, he possesses a 
prize which, tinder all circumstances, is a most 
desirable one. 

Man lives in society —^ is almost necessarily 
in constant contact with his fellow creatures ; 
and, such being the case, undivided attention 

to the means whereby such contact may im- 
prove, purify and exalt the character, is a 
bounden duty. In conversation, as in public 
speaking, manner and matter go hand in hand. 
A proper impression is not produced, unless 
by a judicious combination of the two ; and no 
impression is more lasting and more profitable, 
than that made by a well-informed, agreeable 
conversationist. The dumb animal opens its 
mouth, and utters sounds indicative of differ- 
ent sensations. More than this is expected of 
man. Grunting, squealing, bellowing, chat- 
tering, &c., may serve the purpose of the in- 
ferior orders of creation ; but man, who re- 
gards himself of infinitely more importance, 
should not remain content with the simple ut- 
terance of sounds. He may be rich as Croe- 
sus, and beauteous as the archangel Gabriel ; 
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but without a cultivated mind, and an ac- 
quaintance with the due management of that 
vehicle by and through which his intelligence 
is communicated, he is poor and uninteresting 
indeed. 



PARADOXES. 

The author of the French poem, " Des Sai- 
sons," Marquis.de Saint Lambert, once intro- 
duced to the celebrated Madame Geoflfrin^ who 
who was a great favorite with the Uterati ^f 
of her time, a worthy maa,. known foT many, 
excellent works on political economy. Mad- 
ame Geoffrin received him kindly, as she did 
every one, more especially those presented by 
Saint Lambert. The " protege " of the poet 
was punctual in his visits to her for many 
months. One day, when he was entering her 
mansion, a domestic stopped him, and said ve- 
ry gravely that his mistress coujd not receive 
him. " What ! has she gone out ? " " No, 
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but she cannot receive you.*' **But is she 
sick ? " " Monsietir^ pardon me," replied the 
servant ; " I can only fepeat what I have be- 
fore said ; Madame cannot receive you." This, 
of course, was not to be resisted, and the po- 
litical economist bowed td the domestic, and 
departed. He went immediately to seek his 
friend, told him that he had been rejected, 
and asked him what indiscretion he could have 
been guilty of, to produce such coldness on 
the part of Madame Geofirin. Saint Lambert 
took from his pocket a" letter, which he re- 
quested his friend to read. It was from Mad- 
ame Geoffrin, and was written thus : " I shall 
shut my door upon your learned acquaintance, • 
my dear Marquis. His society is insupporta- 
ble. He states too many facts, makes asser- 
tions which are undeniable, and is always in 
the right." These few words enlightened, all 
at once, the learned man ; and Saint Lambert 
took the opportunity to caution him against 
wearying his hearers by constantly and method- 
ically dwelling upon facts, without advancing 
disputable opinions. Accordingly, the econo- 
mist changed his system, and w£(8 soon restor- 
ed to the favor of Madame iGeoffriil. In fact, 

6* 
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he became one of the most entertaining men 
in that " coterie" from which he had been so 
harshly expelled ; and his conversation, Varied 
with paradoxes and singular propositiond^ was 
sought after by all. He was thenceforth de- 
lightful as a conyersationist, although necessa- 
rily dull as an author. 

Paradoxes give animation to- conversation; 
b^ afiFor(fing room for the expression of differ- 
"^^ ent views. A logical speaker in a drawing- 
room, whatever he may be aa an orator, is a 
wearisome and uninteresting companion. Ab- 
surdity, if original, is preferable to tameness. 

Fontenelle was celebrated for the influence 
which he exerted in his time, as a man of wit., 
Conversation never languished when he was 
present. He was faithful to the theory of par- 
adoxes, and consequently successful ; keeping 
up the interest by throwing in as fuel to the 
fire of conversatipn, the wUdest and most 
" outre " opinions, if found Accessary for the 
purpose. He called a paradox " the thunder 
of conversation, preceding the storm of dis.- 
cujBsion, — the tempest of words, — and puri- 
fying the atmosphere of society." 
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COMMON-PLACES. 

What would poets, oratora, advocates and 
others do without resort to trivial digressions, 
those accessory aids to the imagination when 
logic and eloquence are at fault? Aristotle 
and his "learned cabal," — all rhetoricians, 
from Quintilian downwards, have condescend- 
ed to make use of common-places ; allowing 
themselves the liberty to treat of hackneyed 
svibjects, (to discuss outlawed questions, and 
to introduce topics which Adam and Eve, in 
th^ir domestic paradise, were perhaps engaged 
in disputing about. It is a happy art, that 
of clothing common things in fresh -cotors, *-* 
making the old garments of thought look Uke 
new. 

In an epic poem, there must be a tempest, a 
personification, an invocation and a battle ; 
its merit consisting in the mode of description 
differing from all preceding epics. A skilful 
advocate makes an ei^ordium to attract inter- 
est towards his client ; and invokes the indul- 
gence of the judges in favor of himself. Every 
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^Krewd attenyf)t to relax the severity of jus- 
tice, every familiar reminiscence and hfappy 
association seized tipon^ adds to the chances of 
success for the cause which he pleads. 

Society, however, ia neither a tribunal nor 
a lycpum, and common-places of a descriptive 
nature are not admissable. There are per- 
sonal details, also, which may be termed 
common-places, but which should be care- 
fully avoided ; such as particular accouiits of 
one's native town, his birth, the village-clock 
or the cradle of his infancy, his school-boy 
scenes, exploits, escapes, and successful or 
unsuccessful manoeuvres in business. The 
world has not the least conceivable degree of 
sympathy with egotism ; it abhors those mat- 
ters of private bterest which self-love is con- 
tinually dictating. My talents, my personal 
appearance, ^fny family, my property, my spec- 
ulations, my commendable or censurable quali- 
ties, — are common-places of the very worst 
and most pitiable description. 

To speak of the rain and of fair weather are 
perhaps the only common-places which society 
allows ; and yet it is rather by a sort of tacit 
convention. The heavene, over-arching all, 
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and wounding no man's pride, may be visite^J, 
when earth affords no immediately-available 
subject, — a kind of retreat in which to collect 
one's forces. But we must not remain in 
the clouds, or " float long in upper air." 
Such common-places are soon exhausted. 



GREAT TALKERS. 

There are some who imagine, that, in ord^r 
to elevate themselves above the common peo- 
pje, it is necessary to avoid their language, 
and to make use of high-sounding expressions. 
They study to round off periods ; — to encum- 
ber their sentences with long words borrowed 
from a dictionary ; — and with their provision 
of phrases, they frequent drawing-rooms, dis- 
charging their jionderous burdens upon the 
shoulders of complaisant Usteners. Everlast- 
ing tattlers, they never converse, but always 
declaim ; and the most simple thing, — an obser- 
vation upon the weather, or a complaint of the 
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muddy streets, »— serves as a text for the most 
tedious dissertations. There is not a more ego- 
tistical being in nature, than such a babbler. 
The most scrupulous' attention and the most 
profound silence is demanded for every ex- 
pression which these persons may choose io 
utter ; and, however valuable time may be to 
the listener, he is obliged to wait until the last 
words are spoken. A request for an abridge- 
ment of the lengthy sentences is fruitless. 
The pitiless talker continues his verbosity, in 
spite of every hint, until absolutely exhausted 
for want of breath. He does pot know how to 
adapt his conversation to circumstances or in- 
dividuals. He cannot even talk to a domestic, 
^thoutemployingextraordmary phrases, which 
are unintelligible ; and he mistakes the embar- 
rassment of such as do not comprehend him, 
for a tacit acknowledgement of his superior 
learning. 

A man who makes use of such an affected 
siyle of language, with no regard to conditions 
or characters, is ordinarily a simpleton.. By 
accumulating redundancies, exhausting the vo- 
cabulary, and wandering through a labyrinth 
of bombast, he loses sight of the very first 
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principles of conversation, — simpliciiy and 
clearness. The sensible man carefully avoids 
Una indigent luxury of words, — this miserable 
parade of phraseology. He addresses every 
one in the language which can be best 
understood. Educated suitably, he reasons 
witii the experienced, and jests with the 
young; and in familiar conversation^ he is 
careful to simplify as much, as possible the 
expression of his ideas. 

Taste, the sovereign regulator of society, 
does not exclude varied and lively forms, 
charming and piquant sallies; but it repels 
the insipid uniformity of interminable talking, 
mthout ideas,— ^thout originalitj,— maul- 
ing, as mth a heavy club, the ears and sense 
of au<Utors. 
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QUOTATIONS. 

The propensity to cite from classical authors 
"was, at one period, a complete literary mania ; 
and, although it has in a degree subsided, it is 
still, and perhaps always "will be, especiaUj 
prevalent among those who are superficially 
instructed. Certain words and phrases, bor- 
rowed from the Latin or Greek language?^ do 
not prove erudition. Verses from ancient 
authors, are reproduced on every side. They 
are to be found every where translated and 
commented upon. They ornament the fr*ontiis- 
I)iece of nearly every work issued from the 
press, and there is scarcely a writer of the 
most trifling romance, who does not preface, 
under the form of an epigraph, every chapter 
in his book. Domestics, porters, shop-tenders, 
— all, in short, who are able to read, — can easily 
collect a multitude of quotations, which might, 
among their associates, give them an epheme- 
ral reputation for learning. It is in the power 
of any ignorant person, who chooses to make 



• 
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Belectibnfi from title-pages, to appear, for the 
moment, well-educated. It is a dangerous 
display, however. The truly learned are 
careful not to exhibit their knowledge after 
such a fashion ; — and this avoidance of all 
assumption, is one proof of their actual infor- 
mation. They endeavor to keep out of sight ; 
to make their less-informed companions for- 
get — that they may pardon — their superior- 
ity in this respect. If a group is formed 
around an educated man, and an attempt is 
made by the compai^y to " draw him out," in 
order to ascertain the extent of his inforpaa- 
tion, he does not enter at once " in medias 
res ; '* he sounds, so to speak, the minds of his 
hearerd, that he may not oflFend their igno- 
rance. And, when he knows his ground, he 
sparingly seasons his conversation with the 
fruits of his research, and does not boldly 
venture into regions about which they are not 
conversant. There is nothing more annoying 
and impertinent than the language of the per- 
son who spouts out, at ranidom, phrases which 
are unintelligible to many ; seeming to speak 
in order that he may be misunderstood. To 
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gucb an one may well be applied the fallowing 
verse of Moliere, — 

" Un sot savant est sot plus qn'on sot i^orant.** 

It is not pretended that the thoughts of a 
great philosopher, or the brilliant sadyings of 
an eminent author, may not be occasionally 
introduced in a very appropriatemanner. We 
believe, on the contrary, that many ideas and 
sentiments, leisurely penned by authors of a 
preceding age, have been as well expressed as 
they ever can be ; and that there is both in- 
struction and delight afforded by a happy quo- 
tation. But as their proper employment re- 
quires much tact and good taste, we cannot 
too strongly recommend prudence in their rep- 
etition. 



■ 
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THE CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN. 

The following remarks, taken from a valuar 
ble little work, entitled " The Laws of Eti- 
quette," may not be inappropriately intro- 
duced here. A more complete portrait of a 
well-bred, man could not be drawn. 
I " A gentleman, in the highest sigmfication 
of the term, is a noble animal. Viewed as 
furnished with all those qualities which should 
unite to complete the impression, he may be 
considered as the image of a perfect man. He 
has all that is valuable of Christian accomplish- 
ment ; its gentleness, its disinterestedness, its 
amiableness, — without the self-illustration, the 
studious and systematic imcharitableness of 
thought and speech, the impertinent intrusion, 
and the disgusting cant and whine, which igno- 
bly distinguish the professors of modem religioB- 
iti/j and seem all but inseparably connected with 
the Christian character. Employing, in the reg- 
ulation of his own conduct, the strictest stand- 
ard of propriety, and in his expectations of tha** 
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of others, the most lenient ; cautious in accept- 
ing quarrel, more cautious in giving cause for 
it ; lending to virtue the forms of courtesy, and 
borrowing jfrom her the substance of sincerity ; 
forming his opinions boldly, expressing them 
gracefully ; in resolution, firm ;' in action, 
brave ; in conference, gentle ; always anxious 
to please, and always willing to be pleased; 
expecting from none what he would not be in- 
clined to yield to aU ; giving interest to small 
things, whenever small things cannot be avoid- 
ed, and gaining elevation from great, when- 
ever great can be attained ; valuing his own 
esteem too highly to be guilty of dishonor, and 
.the esteem of others too considerately to be 
guilty of incivility ; never violating decency, 
and respecting even the prejudices of honesty ; 
j^elding with an air of strength, and opposing 
with an appearance of submission ; full of 
Qourage, but free from ostentation; without 
assumption, without servility; too wise to 
despise trifles, but too noble ever to be de- 
graded by them; dignified, but not haughty; 
firm, but not impracticable ; learned, but not 
pedantic; to his superiors, respectful; to his 
equals, courteous; kind to his inferiors, .and 
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-msbingwell to aU;-— such are the qualities 
of a Gentlemanv"/' 
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APHOMSMS OF CONVERSATION. 

Sat nothing respecting yourself, either 
good, bad or indifferent ; - nothing good, for 
that is vanit J ; nothing bad, for that is affec- 
tation ; nothing indifferent, for that is silly. 

People rarely repent of having said little, 
but very often of having said much. This is < 
a maxim yfell known, and seldom heeded. 

It is not always proper to say what we 
think, but it is never improper to think of 
what we are to say. 

Men acquire conversational refinement ; wo- 
men are bom with it. 

There is much folly which is well expressed ; 
as there are many fools which are well clothed. 



V 
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« 

Never appear more wise or more learned 

than those with whom you are. Carry your 

knowledge, like your watch, in a private 

» pocket, showing aeither for the mere love of 

display. 

Speak often, but not long at a time ; then^ 
if you do not please, you will be certain of not 
fatiguing. Contribute your share, but do not 
pay for the whole company ; for there are but 
few persons who care to be considered unable 
to pay for themselves. 

Prattlers have been compared to vessels, 
which, when empty, sound the loudest. 

■ 

Those who know little, speak much, and 
those who know much, speak little. The igno- 
rant man fancies what little he knows to be 
very important, and is anxious to tell that lit- 
tle to all ; but the instructed man finds it diffi- 
cult to select from his large fund of knowledge 
that which he regards the most valuable, and 
ill consequently silent. 
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• Questions are frequenilj indicative of supe- 
riority or indiscretion; for this reason, they 
are generally disagreeable. The most merci- 
less questioners are justly suspected of idle* 
ness or vanity. 

A questioner is sometimes one who is really 
desirous of obtaining information; but more 
usually he assumes ignorance in order to dis- 
play his own knowledge. 

Whoever speaks upon those subjects which 
he is aware will tend to make another uneasy 
in company, is. an ill-bred person. — Swift. 

No reply can well .be made to flattery. 
Nothing is more embarrassing to a sensible 
person, than to be directiy addressed with 
laudatory expressions, whether merited or not. 

The spirit of contradiction is a great fault 
in tiie character; it never finds favor in 
society. 

Wit is the most agreeable talent for conver- 
sation ; but, a» it is exceedingly rare, mftny 
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substitute jesting andr raillery far it ; as/ when 
an expensive article of dress becomes fashion- 
able, those who have not the means of procur- 
ing it, content themselves with a poor imi* 
tation. 

The most certain mode of pleasing many in- 
dividuals, is to praise them for qualities which 
they do not possess, but which they neverthe- 
less pretend to. 

A positive tone is ridiculous ;— if you are 
right, it lessens your triumph; if you are 
wrong", it adds to the shame of your defeat. 

Whatever is said in a moment of passion, is 
almost always regretted. 

Foppery, in speech is as common and aa 
ridiculous as foppery in dress. 

. The most beautiful sentiments ai% compara- 
tively worthless, if badly expressed. 

Flatterers are the most easily duped by 
flattery. 



I 
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Jesting is a string of words without ideas, ^- 
a Tolubility which causes fools to laugh, scan- 
dalizes reason, disconcerts honest or timid 
men, and renders society insupportable. 

Ideas ought to be, as much as possible, the 
extUst representatives of things, and words 
should be the true and lively images of ideas. 

Those who force their words into antitheses, 
resemble architects who construct false win- 
dows for the sake of symmetry. 

Wom^n, however lovely they may be in per- 
son, rarely excite true admiration, if they are 
ignorant of the art of conversing well. 

A friend too censorious is to be preferred to 
one too complaisant. The former often speaks 
the truth, while the latter is constantly dissim- 
ulating. 

The more you know, the more modest you 
should be. Even where you. are sure, seem 
rather doubtful ; represent, but do not pro- 
nounce ; and if you would convince others^ 
seem open to conviction yourself. 
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The talent of turning into ridictile and ex- 
posing to laughter tho^e one converses Tnth, 
is the qualification of ungenerous, little-minded 
men. — • Spectator. 

Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Whoev- 
er makes the fewest persons uneasy, is the 
best bred man in company. — Swift. 

By reading, we enjoy the dead ; by conver- 
sation, the Uving ; and by contemplation, our- 
selves. Reading enriches the memory, con- 
versation poUshes the wit, and contemplation 
improves the judgment. — Lacon. 

Great talents for conversation should be ac- 
companied with great politeness. He who 
eclipses others, owes them civility ; and, what- 
ever a mistaken vanity may tell us, it is better 
to please in conversation than to shine in it. — 
The Preceptor. 

Good nature is more agreeable in conver- 
sation than wit. It show« virtue in the fairest 
light, hides in some measure the deformity of 
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vice, and makea eyen folly and impertinence 
almost supportable. — Spectator. 

From social intercourse are derived some of 
the highest enjoyments of life. Where there 
is a free interchange of sentiment, the' mind 
acquires new ideas ; and by a frequent exer- 
cise of its powers, the understanding gains 
fresh vigor. — Addison. 

Locke was once asked, how he had contrived 
to accimiulate a mine of knowledge so rich, 
deep and extensive. He replied, that he at- 
tributed what Httle he knew, to the not having 
been ashamed to ask for information, and to 
the rule he had adopted, of conversing with all 
descriptions of men, on those topics, chiefly, 
that formed their own peculiar professions or* 
pursuits. 

The silent hatred of the vicious will do you 
less harm than their conversation. 

There is no conversation more agreeable 
than that of the man of integrity, who heaors 
without any intention to betray, and speaks 
without any intention to deceive. 
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Nothing is more mimanlj than to reflect on 
any man's profession, or natural infirmity. He 
who stirs up against himself another's sielf- 
love, provokes the strongest passion in human 
nature. — " The Dignity of Human Nature,^^ 

This rule should be observed in all conver- 
sation : that men should not talk to please them- 
selves, but those that hear them. This would 
make them consider whether what they speak 
be worth hearing; whether there be either 
wit or sense in what they are about to say ; 
and whether it be adapted to the time when, 
the place where, the person to whom it is spo- 
ken. 

It is a secret known but to few, yet of no 
small use in the conduct of life, that w^en you 
fall into a man's conversation, the first thilig 
you should consider is, whether he has a great- 
er inclination to hear you, or that you should 
hear him. — Steele. 

One would think that the larger the com- 
pany is in which we are engaged, the greater 
variety of subjects would be introduced; but 
instead of this, we find that cotiyenation is 
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never so much straitened and confined, as in 
numerous assemblies. — Addison. 

Three days of uninterrupted company in a 
vehicle, will make you better acquainted with 
another, than one hour's conversation with him 
every day for three years. — Lavater. 

All wit and humor, however excellent it 
may be in itself, which in the smallest degree 
wounds the feelings of another, is coarse and 
unfeeling. No person who possesses either 
piety, grace, 6r good manners, will use such 
jests as are bitter, poisoned, injurious, or which 
in any way leave a sting betind them. — Bur- 
ton. 

All controversies that can never end, had 
better never begin. The best way is to take 
words as they are most commonly spoken and 
meant, like coin as it most currently passes, 
without raising scruples upon the weight of 
the alloy, unless the cheat or the defect be 
gross and evident. — Sir W. Temple. 

" It is a hard and nice subject, for a man to 
speak of himself," says Cowley ; " it grates 
8 
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his own heart to say anything of disparage- 
ment, and the reader's ears to hear anytiiing 
of praise from him." Let the tenor of his dis- 
course be what it will upon this subject, it 
generally proceeds from vanity. An ostenta- 
tious man will rather relate a blunder or an 
absurdity he has committed, than be debarred 
from talking of his own dear person, — Addi- 
son. 

There is speaking well, speaking easily, 
speaking justly, and speaking seasonably. It 
is offending against the last, to speak of en- 
tertainments before the indigent ; of sound 
limbs and health before the infirm ; of houses 
and lands before one who has not so much as 
a dwelling ; in a word, to speak of your pros- 
perity before the miserable ; this conversation 
is fivxxely and the comparison which naturally 
rises in them between their condition and 
yours, is excruciating. — Bruy&e, 

" Never hold any one by the button, or hand, 
in order to be heard out ; for if people are un- 
willing to hear you, you had better hold your 
tongue than them." — Chesterfield. 
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One of the best rules in conversation, is, 
never to say a thing which any of the compa- 
ny can reasonably wish we had rather left un- 
said : nor can there be anything more contra- 
ry to the ends for which people meet together, 
than to part unsatisfied with each other or 
themselves. — Smft. 

There are A sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool. 
And do a willfol stillness entertain, 
With purpose to be dress'd in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who should say, lam Sir Oracle^ 
And^ when J ope my lipSy let no dog hark ! 

1 do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying nothing. — Shakspeare. 

The most necessary talent for conversation, 
is a good judgment. He that has this in per- 
fection, is master of his copipanion without 
letting him see it ; and has the same advan- 
tage over men of any other qualific^;tion what- 
soever, as one that can see would have over a 
blind man of ten times his strength. — Steele, 

Amongst such as, out of cunning, hear all 
and talk little, be sure to talk less ; or if you 
must talk, say little. — Bruyere, 



WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY JAMES FEENOH, 

78 Washington Street. 



THE COOPER'S SON, 

OS THE 

PRIZE OF VIRTUE. 

A Tale of the Bevolation. Written for the Yoimg, by the 
author of " One Eyed Dick." 



This book is lately firom the press, and is well received. — 
18mo. pp. 144. The following are some of its 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

" W^e have perused it with much pleasure, and do most 
cordially recommend it to the consideration of our readers. 
The story is well told, and the moral inculcated excellent." 
Tempercmce Standard. 

" Whoever commences this little volume, will be almost 
sure to finish it. As a picture of the triumph of virtue over 
vice, it can hardly fail to exert a most happy influence. We 
conmiend it especially to the young." — JV. E. Puritan. 

8* 
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" In this tale the author contraats most forcibly virtue and 
vice, and shows that while the former brings wealth, honor 
and happiness, the latter yields only poverty, shame and 
sorrow." — Christian World. 

" We began to read this tale, not expecting to read far, but 
we found no place to stop until we finished the book." — 
Boston Miscellany. 

" This book is a perfect gem of its kind."— Oo^«? Standi 
ard. 



THE 

DREAM FULFILLED, 

OB THE 

TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF THE 
MORELAND FAMH^Y. 

Lately published and well received.— >18mo. pp. 192. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

" It is written in a beautiful style, tiie incidents are strik- 
ing, and its wit is of the highest order. Those who wish for 
an entertaining book, cannot do better thaii to purchase it. 
It is neatly bound, and dedicated to Mrs. Abbott Lawrence." 
— Eveniiig Transcript. 

" This is another neat little volume for the new year. The 
story is interesting and the moral good ; and it is, moreover, 
handsomely got up. It will undoubtedly receive its share of 
public favor.^' — Boston Morning Post, 
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RICHARD WHITE, 

OS 

ONE EYED DICK 

OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

A Tale por thb Young. 

** Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave." 

This work has had a good sale, and its Second Edition is 
nearly gone. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

" A well-told story for youth, adapted as well to do goo«I 
by its moral impressions, as to please by the interesting inci- 
dents of the tale," — iV. Y. Evangelist, 



<( 



It is really a most capital thing." — Bay State Democrat, 



PASSION AND OTHER TALES. 

BY MRS. J. THAYER, 

Authoress of" The Lecturess," " The Drunkard's Daughter," 

" The First Time," &c. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

PASSION, AND OTHER Tales, — ^by Mrs. J. Thayer.— 
In commending this volume to the public, we do but an act 
of justice to the author. The preface is, of itself, well worth 
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the price of the book ; it contains a brief but tonching alla~ 
sion to the anxiety of a mother to rear " the flowers of her 
solitary parterre," and in the perusal of Mrs. Thayer's 
writings, we feel that an incentive strong as a mother's loYi» 
has given language to feelings of rare depth and purity. 
She writes with enthusiasm, at times calling to our mind the 
impassioned language of Bui wer; but she never forgets the 
elegance, the high moral tone, which we expect in the pro- 
ductions of a lady, an^ for the loss of which no superiority 
of talent can ever compensate. The volume contains four 
stories, and we scarcely know to which one to give the pre- 
ference ; all are well written and deeply interesting ; though 
to the lover of well-supported argument and sound reason- 
ing, ^Enthusiasm' may possess the greatest attractions." 

Evening Gazette, 

" The touching confession in the preface, that the book is 
the work of a widow, who looks to its proceeds for the means 
of educating her fatherless children, induced us to give it 
more attention than is the wont of daily editors. From a 
perusal of the principal tale, we feel sure that the- hopes <^ 
the widow are not destined to disappointment More vivac- 
ity of style there might be, but in the main points of a just 
appreciation of human character, a strong current of stoi^, 
and high moral aim, the work must commend itself to intel- 
ligent readers, aud maintain a permanent hold upon the 
reading public. To those who are just entering upon the 
duties and perils of married life, the instructions of the first 
tale will be highly opportune. Its strong painting of matri- 
monial strife, from its unperceived springs to the overwhelm- 
ing cataract of passion, will do more than set sermons to bar 
out the demon from the family circle." — Chronotype. 
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CONSUMPTION 

FOBESTALLED AND PREVENTED. 

BY WM. M. CORNELL, A. M., M. D., 

Member of Mass. Med. Society. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

"Consumption Forestalled and Prevented. By 
Wm. M. Cornell^ M. D., Boston : James French. The in- 
tention of this little Treatise is to describe, in language in- 
telligible to people in general, the best ways of guarding 
against one of the most terrible enemies of human life. The 
author thinks that though Consumption cannot be cured, it 
can be prevented ; and as an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, so this little volume may be more practically 
useful than a royal octavo of scientific research. By a 
proper use of air, exercise, diet, bathing, dress, and various 
mechanical contrivances, Dr. Cornell believes that the natu- 
ral predisposition to consumption of many among us, might 
be checked and even overcome." — Boston Morning Post. 

"Consumption Prevented. The work before us, well 
read and regarded, will prove a life-preserver by forestalling 
its worst enemy. No disease in this climate causes so much 
mortality as pulmonary consumption. Physicians have, 
with most commendable diligence, wrought out and applied 
remedies, but after all, the people must seek out and apply 
preventives, or the malady cannot be stayed. In this view 
the book of Dr. Cornell possesses a high importance, and 
will surely be sought and read by all who love life, and 
would avoid premature decay and death." — Recorder. 

"A little book containing valuable information on the 
means of preserving health. It should be read by all." — 
NaU. 
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'^ It appears to contain many excellent suggestions in re- 
lation to the preservation of health, founded on physiological 
principles, and it can be read with benefit by many, especial- 
ly by persons predisposed to pulmonary Qomplaints."^ — Mer- 
earitile Journal. 

"It is a valuable little work and much needed, for an 
ounce of prevention is always worth a pound of cure." — 
Messe7iger. 

" It is altogether such a book as no family should be with- 
out." — Chroiwtype. 

" Consumption Prevented. By W. M. Cornell, M. D. 
This little work should have a place in every family. It 
treats of that most destructive and insidious disease, Con- 
sumption, in a plain, scientific manner, in two parts, the first 
comprising three chapters and the second twelve. It con- 
tains the opinions of many eminent Physicians both in Eng- 
land and America. The work has been highly recommended 
by the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and by the va- 
rious papers of the city." — QtUney Patriot. 



FOSTER'S 

BOOK-KEEPING, 

BY DOUBLE AND SINGLE ENTRY, 

Both in Single and Copartnership Business— exemplified in 

three sets of books. 

Also, the same by Single Entry, exemplified in two sets of 
books— containing various forms of Bills, Mercantile Calcu- 
lations, &c. ; adapted to the use of Schools, as well as for 
Merchants, Betailers and Mechanics. Fourth edition. 
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FRENCH'S 

WRITING BOOKS. 

FKENCH'S SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP, . 
foxuded on scientific moyements ; combining the principles 
on which the method of teaching is based — ^illustrated by 
engrared copies: for the use of Teachers and Learners. 
Twelfth Edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

" This little treatise seems well fitted to teach everything 
which can be taught in the theory of Penmanship. The 
system proposed is very simple, and the <fact that it is the 
fottrth edition we are noticing, is a sure proof that the public 
acknowledge its excellence. The copper-plate fac-similes 
of Mr. French's writing are as neat as any thing of the kind 
we ever saw." — Boston Morning Post, IS^A Sept., 1S41. 

" Mesvsrs. Hooker & Agnew have ' A New System of Prac- 
tical Penmanship, by James- French, Boston.' There seems 
to be much good, of both precept and example, in the publi- 
cation, and the attention of teachers is invited thereto." — 
Z7. S. Gazette, PkUaddphia, 

" This work is of a useful character, evidently illustrating 
an excellent system. We have ah*eady spoken of it in terms 
of approbation." — Mercantile Journal. 

" This little work of his is one of the best and most useful 
publications of the kind that we have seen." — Daily Evening 
Transcript. 

" Mr. French, who is well known to our citizens, deserves 
credit for the admirable manner in which he has executed 
this work, and we cordially recommend it to the public"— 
Bay State Democrat. 
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" The system on which the letters are founded, is pecu- 
liarly simple and easy of acquisition. We have never seen 
a better imitation of the natural hand-writing in engraved 
plates. There is a natural flow and accuracy of finish which 
wiU recommend it at eight. "-rjBoston Evemng Gazette. 

BEAUTIES OF WRITING, containing twenty large s'pe- 
cimens of Ornamental Penmanship, Pen-drawing and off- 
hand Flourishing. 

'' This is the most elaborate and elegant book of the kind 
within our recollection." — Boston Morning Post, 

BOSTON COPY-BOOK ; comprising nearly two hundred 
engraved copies, for the use of Schools and Academies. 

LADIES' COPY-BOOK, containing many beautiful en- 
graved copies, which are a perfect imitation of the natural 
hand-writing ; also including German Text and Old English. 

FRENCH'S PRACTICAL WRITING BOOK, for the use 
of Schools and Academies: in Three Numbers, on a new 
and highly improved plan, with a copy for each page. 

No. 1, Commencing with the first principles. 

No. 2, Running-hand copies for business purposes. 

No. 3, Very fine copies, together with German Text and 
Old EngUsh. 

" A new edition of these books, which are used in some of 
the best schools and academies in New England, has been 
issued by the author, James French. These books are more 
economical than those generally sold, inasmuch as the copies 
may be detached and used for other books." — Boston Daily 
American. 

BOSTON SCHOOL WRITING BOOK, for the use of 
Public and Private Schools : in six numbers, with copies to 
assist the Teacher and aid the Learner. 

No. 1 contains the Elementary Principles, together with 
the large Text Hand. 
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No. 2 contains the Principles and First Exercises for a 
Small Hand. 

Ko. 3 consists of the Capital Letters and continuation of 
Small Letters. 

No. 4 contains Business-hand copies, beantifolly execnted. 

No. 5 consists of a continuation of Business Writing, also 
an Alphabet of Roman Print. 

Na 6 contains many beautiful specimens of Epistolary 
Writing, also an Alphabet of Old English and German Text. 

LADIES' WRITING BOOK, for the use of Teachers and 
Learners, with three engraved copies on each page, and the 
manner of holding the pen, sitting at the table^ &;c., ex- 
plained. 

GENTLEMEN'S WRITING BOOK, for the use of Teach- 
ers and Learners, with three engraved copies on each page, 
and the manner of holding the pen, sitting at the table, &c., 
explained. 

BOSTON ELEMENTARY COPY-BOOK, comprising 
large and small Text Hand, for Schools. 



J. F. also keeps constantly on hand, for sale 
wholesale and retail, a general assortment of 
School Books, Steel Pens, Paper, and every va- 
riety of Stationery, very cheap for cash. 
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